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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN THE SOVIET UNION! 


This paper is of an introductory nature, 
with the limited purpose of presenting a general 
picture of teachers’ salaries and their relation 
to certain other salaries in the Soviet Union. For 
purposes of comparison, similar data for the 
United States are presented, and a few comments 
are made on the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries in the Soviet Union. 

In view of the Soviet reluctance to publish 
systematic wage and salary data, it has not been 
possible to collect salary data for a specific 
recent year. However, Soviet salary data for the 
years 1957-61, collected from the Soviet press 
and reports of United States visitors to the 
U.S.S.R. and brought together in table 1, provide 
adequate information for analysis. For the pur- 
pose: of comparison of teachers’ salaries, U.S. 


data for the school year 1958-59 have been used. 


(See table 2.) Despite the fact that the Soviet 
and U.S. data are not always strictly comparable, 
because the Soviet Government does not publish 
data on average salaries and because all data 
do not apply to the same year, it is possible to 
draw some valid and interesting conclusions. 

The ruble was revalued on January 1, 1961, 
and pre-1961 Soviet salaries have been recalcu- 
lated in terms of the new ruble. The equivalent 
Soviet. salaries in U.S. dollars at the official 
rate of exchange are given in the last column of 
table 1. The exchange rate, fixed unilaterally by 
the Soviet Government, is 9 Soviet rubles for 10 
U.S. dollars, which appears to overvalue the 
tuble somewhat. The American consumer can 
buy more with 10 dollars than the Soviet con- 
sumer can with 9 rubles. 


Comparison of Soviet Teachers’ Salaries 
Within the Educational System 


The Soviet Government has established 
teachers’ salary scales and has provided for 
vatiations reflecting a  teacher’s training, 
years of teaching experience, the subject taught, 
the type of school, the number of teaching hours, 


the geographical location of the school, and 
other factors. (See footnotes 4 and 5 of table 1.) 
The Soviet press has reported that after the first 
5 years of teaching, a teacher’s salary is in- 
creased by 10 percent, and again by 10 percent 
after another 5 years. This appears confirmed 
by the data shown in table 1 for secondary school 
teachers, but the data for elementary school 
teachers do not show this so clearly. The salary 
increases thereafter apparently are slower and 
smaller, for, according to the salary figures in 
table 1, a teacher with 25 years of experience 
receives only about 10 percent more than a 
teacher with 10 years of experience. - 

In the Soviet educational system, teachers’ 
salaries are lowest in the elementary schools 
(grades 1 through 4) where, for example, the 
teacher with 10 years of experience receives 
slightly less than a beginning teacher in the 
secondary school. The contrast is mére marked 
between salaries in colleges and salaries in the 
lower public schools; the beginning instructor in 
a Soviet university or institute earns about twice 
as much as the beginning teacher in an elemen- 
tary school, and about 10 percent more than the 
Soviet secondary school teacher with 25 or more 
years of teaching experience. 


Comparison With Salary Differences 
in the United States 


The salary data for United States teachers 
(table 2) show much less dispersion than is 
found in teachers’ salaries in the Soviet Union. 
The American secondary school teacher on the 
average earns only about 10 percent more than 





t This paper was prepared by Edmund Nash of 
the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
The first draft of this paper was presented at the 
Interagency Conference on Soviet Education, at the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
June 29, 1961; it is scheduled to appear in a publi- 
cation of the U.S. Office of Education. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 





the elementary school teacher; in the Soviet Un- 
ion, the beginning secondary school teacher 
earns about 36 percent more than the beginning 
elementary school teacher, and experienced sec- 
ondary school teachers, with 10 or 25 years of 
experience, earn about 23 percent more than 
elementary school teachers with the same num- 
ber of years of experience. The American col- 
lege instructor earns on the average about the 
same as the secondary school teacher; in the 
Soviet Union, the beginning college instructor 
appears to earn about 40 percent more than the 
be ginning secondary school teacher. 

On the college level, the difference in sal- 
aries between the professor and the instructor in 
the United States is much less than in the Soviet 
Union; in 1958 the American professor received 
on the average about 70 percent more in salary 
than the American instructor, while the lowest 
salary of the Soviet professor was 300 percent 
higher than that of the beginning Soviet instruc- 
tor. 


Relation of Teachers’ Salaries to Other Salaries 
in the Soviet Union and in the United States 


Teachers’ salaries in the Soviet Union ap- 
pear to compare more favorably with the salaries 
of other professional workers than is the case in 
the United States. The most striking comparison 
is that between the salaries of teachers and 
those of physicians. The salary of the Soviet 
secondary school teacher with 10 years of teach- 
ing experience appears to be slightly higher than 
that of the physician. Table 1 shows that the 
secondary school teacher with 10 years’ experi- 
ence earns at least (because of the increments 
indicated in footnote 5) 85 rubles a month, and 
that the physician receives 80 to 85 rubles a 
month. In the United States, as indicated in 
table 2, the physician earns on the average 
about three times as much as the secondary 
school teacher ($15,000 as compared with $5,100). 

Whereas, in the United States the elemen- 
tary school teacher earns on the average almost 
as much as the factory worker ($4,600 as against 





$4,700), in the Soviet Union the factory worker 
earns about 13 percent more (on the basis of 
1958 earnings) than the elementary school teach- 
er, if we assume the average of the Soviet ele- 
mentary school teacher’s salary to be 69 rubles 
a month (i.e., that of a teacher with 10 years of 
experience). The Soviet secondary school 
teacher, like his U.S. counterpart, appears to 
earn on the average about 9 percent more than 
the factory worker. 

In the United States, the elementary school 
teacher earns on the average exactly as much 
($4,600) as the anthracite coal miner; in the 
Soviet Union, however, the anthracite coal miner, 
according to the data given in table 1, is one of 
the highest paid workers, earning more than 50 
percent as much as the coal-mining engineer and 
more than twice as much as a secondary school 
teacher with 10 years’ teaching experience. 

In both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, secondary school teachers appear, on the 
average, to earn less than engineers. In the 
United States, the average earnings of engineers 
in machine manufacturing are about 14 percent 
more than the average earnings of secondary 
school teachers, on the basis of the 1958 earn- 
ings given in table 2. This percentage figure 
may not differ much from the corresponding 
Soviet figure; the coal-mining engineer, whose 
average earnings (table 1) are about 35 percent 
higher than those of a secondary school teacher 
with 10 years’ teaching experience, is known to 
earn more on the average than the engineer in 
other Soviet industries. (See footnote 2, table 1) 


Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries in the 
Soviet Union and the United States 


A rough comparison of the Soviet and 
American teachers’ salaries, expressed in Ameri- 
can dollars, indicates that the American elemen- 
tary school teacher earns on the average about 
five times as much as the Soviet elementary 
school teacher with 10 years’ teaching experi- 
ence; that the American secondary school teach- 
er earns on the average about four times as much 
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TABLE 2. AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS IN THE UNITED STATES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



















Earnings (after 
Occupation Year deduction of 
business. expenditures) 
See >... Bee 2.28 EER SS EE 1955 $15, 000 
Nurse, Public Health *. 1958 $3,900- 4, 400 
Engineer: 
DiemOtaine mitt acter iia 28282 ce oe cones cee 1958 5, 800 
Electric machine manufacturing...............0.00. 600 cccsceseseseseeeeee 1958 6, 200 
CL si ae ane ee © Se es ee 1960 4,700 
Miner, anthracite GaN aid 6. WI RE. BE 2868. EAE 00 co esees PMA 1960 4,600 
Stenographer ?. ee 1959-60 3,900- 4,400 
Unskilled worker (legal Federal minimum marage)... Hiss cansetinn 1966 2, 080 
Teacher:? 
College and University: 
Na WE ie ah <b itv cd.., Baca inhcs bt isisindee sos 0000 sere edbldbe 1959 9,100 
Deiat Brabant iiss. ick «6:4. sactebistriiints.0000. .. 2000008d 80 1959 7, 300 
AmeiqcnntPrakeaeee i .iiiis.iss isis .i i 2ediiies.....civihie.ceeseesseessoddbintee 1959 6, 200 
NIUE BS 55. BA. B28. . TRBAADG 0. 10re0cceeseoddbd 1959 5, 100 
Secondary school 
WMG 42-9 RAD... CIA... WAR. ADL ABTA. iiss DHA 1958-59 5, 100 
Elementary school: 
DP Gites hisses Joud xs viabAcsad. asia...... .... ..ndKtl 1958- 59 4,600 











1 The average salary of nurses in public agen- 
cies was $4,301, and in private agencies, $3,881. 

2 The average salary of the general stenogra- 
phe: was $3,898, and of the technical stenographer, 
$4,413. 


Median salary, rounded off to nearest hundred. 


as the Soviet secondary school teacher with 10 
years’ teaching experience; that the American 
college instructor earns on the average about 
two to three times as much as the Soviet college 
instructor; and that the American professor earns 
on the average about 1% times as much as the 
Soviet professor. Thus, as one moves up from 
the lower to the higher schools, the Soviet 
teachers’ salaries improve in their relation to 
corresponding teachers’ salaries in the United 
States. The disparities in earnings are further 
increased in the American teachers’ favor by the 
fact that the money earned can buy more in the 
United States than in the Soviet Union. 
American teachers, who earn 14 to 5 times 
what the Soviet teachers earn, can buy not only 
more but also a greater variety of things with 


Sources: Occupational Outlook Handbook of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959; Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1960; and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics files. Also Research Report 1959-R20 and 
1960-R3 of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


their earnings. They can buy some things not 
available to Soviet teachers, such as automo- 
biles. Because of the housing shortage, homes 
or apartments of their own are not available to 
many Soviet teachers, who have to share their 
room with others. 

In the Soviet Union, a secondary school 
teacher would have to spend at least a month’s 
salary for a man’s ordinary woolen suit (110 
tubles), and up to about a week’s salary for a 
pair of shoes (24.5 rubles). In the United States, 
the secondary school teacher would have to 
spend for a comparable suit (costing about $50) 
less than 3 days’ earnings, and for comparable 
shoes (costing about $15), less than a day’s 
earnings. The Soviet teacher also pays more for 
food than the American teacher, but the differ - 
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ence is not so great as that for clothing. The 
Soviet teacher pays less for rent than the Ameri- 
can teacher, but is fortunate if he has an apart- 
ment with two rooms and a private bath and 
kitchen for his family. Doctor’s treatment and 
hospitalization are free, but medicines must be 
paid for unless the patient is hospitalized. (For 
details and discussion, see ‘‘Purchasing Power 
of Workers in the U.S.S.R.,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, April 1960, pp. 359-364.) 


Assignment to Jobs, Hours of Teaching, 
and Vacations 


A few major facts about Soviet teachers’ 
obligations and benefits may be mentioned in 


conclusion. New teachers are usually assigned 
to their first jobs for a period of 3 years, during 
which time they are not permitted to resign or 
take a job elsewhere. It was reported in 1958 
that Soviet elementary school teachers taught 4 
hours a day, 6 days a week, and that secondary 
school teachers taught 3 hours a day, 6 days a 
week. Soviet teachers are entitled to 48 work- 
days (8 weeks) of paid vacation for each school 
year worked. 
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The European Economic Community 


European Trade Unions Make Sugges- 
tions for EEC Policy. In January 1962, the 
free trade unions of the six countries forming 
the European Economic Community (EEC) held 
their third general meeting to discuss social 
security problems, full employment, structural 
difficulties, and social aspects of a common 
agricultural policy. In a major policy resolu- 
tion, the delegates suggested that a conference 
be convened to study possibilities of ‘tharmo- 
nizing’’ social security systems throughout the 
EEC. In the same resolution, they criticized 
the absence of a planning commission for fore- 
casting cyclical developments and for pre- 
paring long-term expansion programs for the 
maintenance of ‘full employment.”” The reso- 
lution further demanded that agricultural policy 
must neither be such as to lead to the preserva- 
tion of unprofitable enterprises nor result in un- 
favorable effects on consumers. It also advo- 
cated an elected European parliament and 
merger of the existing executive bodies, as 
well as better labor representation and more 
power for the EEC Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. A ‘‘social housing construction policy’’ 
for the entire EEC area and investigation of 
the possibilities for negotiating communitywide 
collective agreements for specific economic 
branches were suggested. 

The meeting wamed against admission of 
the Spanish and Portugese dictatorships and 
emphasized that free trade unions endorsed the 
EEC not only for economic and social reasons, 
but also in order to strengthen the free West; 
it was further stated that the participants would 
welcome applications for admission by the UK 
and the Scandinavian countries, since the free 
trade unions in the EEC favor inclusion of all 
Western European democracies in the European 
Economic Community.--German Trade Union 
Federation publication. 


France 


Family Allowances and Other Social Se- 
curity Benefits Arranged. The Govemment re- 
cently settled the controversial issue of finan- 
cing the improvements in family allowances de- 
cided upon in November 1961. The improve- 
ments announced by a Govemment spokesman 
after a cabinet meeting on November 13 included 
an 8-percent increase in the “sole wage-eamer 
allowance’? and in allowances for dependent 
children, a 2-percent increase in supplementary 
allowances for children over 10 years of age, 
and some other improvements. The pertinent 
decree (Journal Officiel, December 30-31) raised 
the annual wage ceiling for family allowance and 
social security contributions from NF8,400 to 
NF9,600 (US$1,713.60 to US$1,958.40) effective 
January 1, 1962. The wage ceiling continues to 
apply in both family allowance and social in- 
surance programs, but the two systems are now 
separated financially. 

The Govemment effected the increase in 
income accruing to the social security funds by 
(a) increasing the employer contribution from 
13.5 percent to 14.25 percent of the aforemen- 
tioned wage ceiling (the 6-percent worker con- 
tribution remains unchanged, thus setting the 
total contribution rate at 20.25 percent) and (b) 
lowering the employer family allowance contri- 
bution rate by the same amount, namely from 
14.25 percent to 13.50 percent (no worker con- 
tribution is made). In justifying this transfer of 
income from one fund to the other, a Government 
spokesman stated that the present financial 
separation of these two schemes required an in- 
crease for social security, which has tradition- 
ally had deficits, while any future surpluses in 
the family allowance fund will be used exclu- 
sively to increase family benefits. In the past, 
family allowance fund surpluses were used to 
cover part of the social security fund deficits. 

The raising of the wage ceiling entails 
certain benefit improvements for the socially 
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insured in addition to financing the higher family 
allowance payments. Maximum benefits under 
the old-age pension system, based on 40 per- 
cent of the monthly wage ceiling, will be in- 
creased from NF280 to NF320 (US$57.12 to 
US$65.28). The maximum daily cash benefits 
under the health insurance scheme, amounting to 
1/60th of the monthly wage ceiling, will be 
raised from NF11.66 to NF13.33 (US$2.38 to 
US$2.72). The maximum daily cash benefit un- 
der workmen’s compensation will be increased 


from NF42 to NF48 (US$8.57 to US$979)--1/200th 
of the annual wage ceiling--for the first 28 days, 


and from NF56 to NF64 (US$11.42 to US$13.06)-- 
1/150th of the annual wage ceiling--after the 28th 


day: 


The National Employer Association (Con- 


seil National du Patronat Francgais--CNPF) and 


various other employers’ organizations opposed 
the new regulation, taking the position that a 


basic revision is required which completely 
separates the various social security programs 
and adapts expenditures to receipts, ‘not vice 


versa as has been the case up to now.”” Em- 


ployers further argued that the entry into the 
second stage of the Common Market is the most 
inopportune time to raise French industries’ 
social charges. 

Although the General Confederation of 
Labor-Workers’ Force (Confédération Générale 
du Travail - Force Ouvritre--CGT-FO) and the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers 
(Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chretiens--CFTC) criticized the Govemment 
for lack of consultation before deciding to raise 
the wage ceilings for contributions, they gave 
a half-hearted approval to the Govemment 
measures, lergely because the measures in- 
crease social security benefits. On the other 
hand, these organizations realize that the con- 
siderable increase in managements’ costs un- 
der the program may stiffen employer resist- 
ence to wage demands. Only the Communist- 
dominated General Confederation of Labor 
(Confederation Générale du Travail-CGT), 
which has been continuously demanding ex- 
pansion of the Government-controlled social 
security programs, accepted the higher wage 
ceiling without any reservations.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Paris. 





Germany, Federal Republic (West Germany) 


Suspension of Unemployment Insurance 
Contributions. Although registered unemploy- 
ment in the Federal ‘Republic of Germany in- 
creased during December 1961, the unemploy- 
ment rate on December 31, 1961, was 1.1 per- 
cent as compared to 1.3 on December 31, 1960. 
In view of this continued favorable employment 
situation, the Federal Govemment, following a 
recommendation of the Federal Institute for 
Labor Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
extended the suspension of the collection of 
unemployment insurance contributions from 
January 31, 1962, until March 31, 1962. In ad- 
dition, the Government reduced the contribu- 
tion rate for unemployment insurance from 2 
percent of the employees eamings to 1.4 per- 
cent for the period beginning April 1, 1962, and 
ending on December 31, 1963. According to 
the Government, the surplus of approximately 
DM4.75 billion accumulated by the unemploy- 
ment system, together with the employment out- 
look, warrants these measures. They will be recon- 
sidered in the fall of 1963.--West German Press. 


East Germany 


Military Conscription and Labor Scarcity. 
The ‘German Democratic Republic’(GDR) con- 
scription law of January 24, 1962, provides 
that eligible persons may be called up for 18 
months of active military service between their 
18th birthday and the 31st of December of the 
year in which they reach the age of 26. In ad- 
dition, the law provides for reserve service not 
exceeding 2 or 3 months a year, according to 
the category of reservist. Defense Minister 
Karl-Heinz Hoffmann, in introducing the con- 
scription bill, stated that the strength of the 
army, however, will not be raised from its 
present figure of 90,000 men. 

The passing of this new legislation con- 
firms the opinion of observers that large-scale 
inductions are not to be expected in the near 
future--at least not before 1966--because of the 
serious scarcity of East German manpower and 
the decreases in the size of the pertinent age 
groups (those subject to conscription) of the eco- 
nomically active population. Fast German radio. 
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India 


Apprentice Training Act Becomes Law. 
Legislation enabling the Government of India 
to regulate apprentice training and compel em- 
ployers to establish apprentice training pro- 
grams was signed by the President on Decem- 
ber 12, 1961. The law will become effective in 
6 to 8 months, after the Government has had an 
opportunity to prepare the necessary regulations 
and standards. 

The new legislation was introduced after 
the voluntary measures of a National Appren- 
tice Scheme failed to provide an adequate num- 
ber of apprentices to meet the requirements set 
by the Government for the Second Five Year 
Plan. 

Industrial training institutes set up under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Labor and Em- 
ployment will continue as the major organized 
program for providing the various craft skills 
required for India’s industrial development. The 
present 167 industrial training centers, with an 
annual capacity of 42,000 trainees, will be in- 
creased by the end of the Third Five Year Plan 
to 318 centers with an annual capacity of 
100,000 trainees. 

While the Apprentice Act will foster train- 
ing opportunities apart from those offered by 
the training institutes, it is the desire of the 
Government to utilize apprentice programs to 
supplement institutional training. One of the 
main reasons for introducing compulsory legis- 
lation was the lack of opportunities available 
under the voluntary apprenticeship program to 
provide on-the-job training and experience to 
graduates of the industrial training institutes. 

The act sets forth broad policy for ap- 
prenticeship training and leaves the determina- 
tion of application, standards, and regulation 
in the hands of Central and State Governments, 
primarily in consultation with the National 
Council for Training in Vocational Trades and 
the Central and State Apprenticeship Councils. 
The Apprenticeship Councils will include Gov- 
ernment, employer, and labor representatives. 


Implementation of the act will be the responsi- 
bility of the Central Apprenticeship Adviser 
and the State Apprenticeship Advisers. 

The act empowers the Central Government 
to determine the ratio of apprentices to skilled 
workers in each designated trade. Apprentice- 
ship Advisers who will be appointed to imple- 
ment the act may require an employer to engage 
apprentices within the ratio determined by the 
Central Government for any designated trade in 
his establishment. 

Two categories of apprentices are estab- 
lished by the act: (1) those who have had ap- 
proved institutional training and will receive 
only short-term practical training, with a modi- 
fied amount of related classroom instruction as 
necessary; (2)new apprentices who will undergo 
basic training, practical training, and related 
instruction. 

The cost of in-plant training for appren- 
tices who have completed institutional training 
will be assumed by the employer. However, the 
Government will finance, in part, the training of 
new apprentices: establishments employing 
fewer than 500 workers will receive from the 
Government one-half of recurring costs, includ- 
ing stipends, of providing practical training for 
new apprentices, and the Government will pro- 
vide the basic training for apprentices in such 
firms. The educational facilities of existing 
industrial training centers will be used. Firms 
with over 500 workers will be expected to fi- 
nance all costs of training and must impart 
basic training in an area or building apart from 
the regular workspace. Government loans will 
be available to this category of establishment 
to finance extra facilities. Related training will 
be provided by the Government, although em- 
ployers will be expected to provide facilities 
as necessary. 

The training standards, syllabuses, and a 
minimum amount of stipend to be paid to appren- 
tices will be established by the Government, 
generally in consultation with Apprenticeship 
Councils. The apprentices will not be regarded 
as workers and will not be covered by labor 
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laws, except where such laws relate to safety, 
health, and workmen’s compensation, nor will 
they receive any payment from the employer 
other than the prescribed stipend. 

Upon completion of training the apprentice 
is not obligated to work for the employer who 
provided the training, nor is the employer re- 
quired to hire the apprentice. 

The act provides for penalties (fines, im- 
prisonment, or both) for failure to comply with 
the law and with such regulations as may be 
adopted under the authority of the law.--U.S. 
Embassy, New Delhi. 


Tripartite Annual Labor Conference Meets. 
The 19th tripartite annual Indian Labor Con- 
ference was held at Bangalore on October 9 and 
1), 1961. Participants included Central Gov- 
ernment Labor Minister G. L. Nanda and the 
labor ministers from each of the states, repre- 
sentatives from the International Confederation 
of #ree Trade Unions-affiliated Indian National 
Trade Union Congress (INTUC) and Hind Maz- 
door Sabha (HMS); the World Federation of Trade 
Unions-affiliated All-Indian Trade Union Con- 
gress (AITUC); the Trotskyite United Trade 
Union Congress (UTUC); and employer repre- 
sentatives. 

The principal agenda item was the Gov- 
ernment proposal that a Code of Efficiency and 
Welfare be agreed upon by the Conference on a 
basis similar to the Code of Discipline, adopted 
3 years before. Under the proposed code, Gov- 
ernment, labor, and management would commit 
themselves to maximum productivity, avoidance 
of waste, and increased training programs. In 
addition to a share for labor in the gains from 
increased productivity, management would com- 
mit itself to increasing various welfare pro- 
grams. The acceptance of the code, as in the 
case of the Code of Discipline, would represent 
a moral commitment, and would not involve 
legislative action. 
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Only the INTUC representatives supported 
the Government’s position. Representatives of 
the Communist-led AITUC opposed the code 
(1) on the doctrinaire basis that increased ef- 
ficiency automatically leads to greater worker 
exploitation under capitalism, and (2) on the 
more pragmatic basis that experience of recent 
years demonstrates that worker earnings have 
not kept up with the cost of living, whatever the 
change in the level of productivity in industry. 
The representatives of the HMS, while support- 
ing the objectives of the code, opposed the idea 
of the code itself, claiming that experience un- 
der the Code of Discipline has not yet been 
sufficiently satisfactory to recommend extend- 
ing the code technique to other areas. Repre- 
sentatives of the UTUC supported the pragmatic 
criticism advanced by the AITUC. 

The employer representatives strongly op- 
posed consideration of the proposed code on 
the grounds that (1) the Code of Discipline has 
not encouraged confidence among employers in 
the code approach to policy; (2) although em- 
ployers regarded the Code of Discipline as a 
moral commitment, the Government has seemed 
inclined to treat it as if it were a legally en- 
forceable document; and (3) while employers 
have an interest in both efficiency and welfare, 
the two elements should be treated separately. 

The Government succeeded in obtaining 
agreement from the employer group to the es- 
tablishment of a tripartite study committee to 
give further consideration to the prepared code. 

Two other main items were on the agenda. 
One called for the abolition of contract labor. 
Representatives of all groups agreed that con- 
tract labor should be abolished ‘‘where possi- 
ble.”’ The employers, however, strongly op- 
posed the placing of full responsibility upon 
the principal employer for guarantee of wages, 
working conditions, and amenities. The issue 
was not resolved and was left for further con- 
sideration. 

The other major item dealt with a plan for 
forced savings. The Government suggested 
that compulsory deductions from the wages and 
salaries of employees be authorized by legisla- 
tion. All of the trade union groups opposed 
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this recommendation. The employer represent- 
atives took no position, claiming that the matter 
was of interest only to labor. Lacking labor- 
management support, Minister Nanda did not 
proceed with this subject, but instead, he urged 
that workers be encouraged to participate more 
widely in the voluntary wage deduction savings 
plans currently in effect. 


Other items considered at the Conference 
were: (1) the consolidation and expansion of 
social security measures and (2) the rights of 
an unrecognized union in situations where a 
union has already been recognized under the 
Code of Discipline. Both subjects were left 
unresolved and subject to further consideration. 
-U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


Minimum Wages Increased. In December 
1961, the Southern Rhodesia Government an- 
nounced a 23-percent increase in the minimum 
wages of brush industry workers. The new 
minimum monthly rate, excluding accommoda- 
tions is £10 10sh. (US$29.40). A worker pro- 
viding his own accommodations is entitled to an 
additional payment from his employer of £1 9s 
(US$4.06) a month.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Salis bury. 


‘Labor Depots Will Continue to Function. 
The refusal by the Malawi Congress Party’s 
Minister of Labour to renew the permit of the 
Rhodesia Native Labour Supply Commission 
(Mtandizi applies to active recruitment of Nyasa- 
land Africans for work in Southern Rhodesia, but 
not to Mtandizi’s other activities. The Commis- 
sion will continue to operate its labor depots at 
Blantyre, Kasupe, Limbe, and Palombe, and will 
accept volunteers who wish to work under con- 
tract in Southern Rhodesia in 1962. The vacan- 
cies are primarily in mines and on farms. 

Mtandizi’s commitments to repatriate all 
laborers at the end of their 2-year contract will 
be honored, as will the payment of deferred 
wages in Nyasaland. In 1962, workers will re- 
ceive an increase in the guaranteed minimum 
rate of pay--R£3 (US$8.40) a month, plus food, 
lodging, and clothing. Of this amount, R£1 


Bt 


(US$2.80) will be deferred, so that workers will 
have some funds on hand when they return to 
Nyasaland.--U.S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 


Trade Union Affiliates. In December 1961, 
the Railway African Workers’ Union (RAWA), 
which claims a membership of 10,000-15,000, 
affiliated with the Southern Rhodesia Trade Un- 
ion Congress (SRTUC), an International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions affiliate, bringing 
its total membership up to almost 50,000.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Salisbury. 


Tunisia 


Unemployment Census Announced. In De- 
cember 1961, the Secretariat for Public Health 
and Social Affairs announced that on January 2, 
1962, it would begin taking a census of Tunisian 
unemployed workers, in collaboration with pro- 
vincial governors and local authorities. An un- 
employed person, as defined by the secretariat, 
is one who is without work on the date of the 
census, who is actively seeking employment, 
and_ who is capable of working.--U.S. Embassy, 


Tunis. 
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Uganda 


Sugar Workers’ Wages Increased. Negotia- 
tions which took place late in 1961, between the 
National Union of Plantation Workers (Uganda) 
and the Uganda Sugar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion resulted in wage increases for sugar work - 
ers. The monthly minimum wage was raised by 
9 shillings (US$1.26) to 80 shillings (US$11.20). 
The revised monthly minimum wage scale is 
as follows: 


Monthly 


wage range Increase 





(In East African shillings!) 
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1 EASh.1=US$0.14. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Kampala. 
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Australia 


Economic Conditions Reflected in Elec- 
tion Returns. The narrow margin by which the 
Government of Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies was reelected in Australia is con- 
sidered a considerable setback to the incumbent 
Liberal Party (LP). The LP Government now 
has a slim majority of 62-60 in the House and 
the new Senate will have 30 LP members, 28 
Australian Labor Party members, 1 Democratic 
Labor Party member, and 1 independent. The 
Government also lost three ministers (Supply, 
Health, and Repatriation). The Prime Minister 
was also forced to relinquish the portfolio on 
External Affairs to Sir Garfield Barwick, who is 
also Attorney General. 

Chief losses were in the Queensland dele- 
gation, due to the depressed economic condi- 
tions and the high rate of unemployment in that 
State. Since the elections, the Prime Minister 
has stated that the election retums showed a 
need for modification in economic policy, but 
that he intends to continue his policy of sta- 
bility and national development. He also prom- 
ised to have closer contact and discussion 
with business leaders, and implied the same 
relationship with labor leaders.--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 
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Japan 


Labor and Management Advocate Further 
Measures to Cope With Declining Employment 
in the Coal Mines. The steady deterioration 
of the coal mining industry, and the failure of 
direct resistance by labor to reductions in em- 
ployment in the coal mines, has led to a joint 
management-union campaign to pursuade the 
Government to take further measures to protect 
the industry and its remaining jobs. 

At present, the Government implements 
programs of financial assistance for the re- 
location and retraining of the unemployed min- 
ers, and assists management chiefly through 
purchase and retirement of inefficient mines, 
loans, and restrictions on the import and use of 
oil. 

Further measures which have been pro- 
posed to assist the industry include: (1) plans 
to assign a ‘“‘fair’’ share of the domestic energy 
market to coal; (2) a delay in liberalization of 
petroleum imports until coal mine rationaliza- 
tion is completed; (3) more loans and freight 
subsidies to coal producers; (4) subsidies, de- 
velopment of mine site power stations and other 
inducements to attract new industry to the areas 
affected; (5) financial assistance to communi- 
ties hit by mine closings; and (6) expansion of 
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existing public measures for relocation and 
housing of displaced coal miners, vocational 
retraining, newer and larger work projects, and 
incentive payments to employers who hire dis- 
missed miners. 


Projected goals for 1963 employment and 
production (see Labor Developments Abroad, 
March 1961, p. 16) under the rationalization 
program call for 176,000 production workers and 
productivity in excess of 26 tons per worker per 
month, as compared with a postwar high in 1947 
of 455,000 production workers and a production 
level in excess of 6 tons per worker per month.-- 
U.S. Consulate, Fukuoka. 


International Labor Organizations Express 
Concern Over Coal Miners’ Plight. The Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade’ Un- 
ions (ICFTU) and the Miners’ International 
Federation, an International Trade Secretariat, 
have written to the Prime Minister of Japan ex- 
pressing concern over unemployment which has 
resulted from rationalization of the Japanese 
coal mining industry. The two organizations 
urged that the Prime Minister consider the mine 
workers’ demands for alternative employment 
and a minimum wage of 480 yen (US$1.33) a day 
(8 hours) and 12,000 yen (US$33.33) per month.-- 
ICFTU Press. 


Agricultural Report Issued. The first an- 
nual report on Agriculture, covering the fiscal 
year 1960 (April 1960 through March 1961), has 
been issued under the Agriculture Standards Law 
of June 1, 1961. The report shows a 10.3-per- 
cent increase in farm income _ over fiscal year 
i959. The average income per farm household 
was ¥410,000 (US$1,139) for fiscal 1960. The 
report states that the increase in income was 
due to (1) increased production, (2) higher prices 
for farm products, and (3) increased income of 
farm workers from outside employment. How- 
ever, despite the three factors noted above, the 
increase in farm income has not prevented the 
farm population and labor force from declining; 
agricultural productivity and the standard of 
living of agricultural workers is still far behind 
that of industrial workers.--U.S. Embassy, 


Tokyo. 
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New Zealand 


Legislation Modifies Compulsory Unionism. 
Legislation passed at the close of the Parlia- 
mentary session in November 1961 specifies the 
conditions under which nonunion members may 
be hired. The new law eliminates the possi- 
bility of ‘‘closed shop’’ awards and industrial 
agreements by prohibiting compulsory member- 
ship of workers in a union as a condition of em- 
ployment before employment actually begins. 
Instead, provisions are made for ‘‘qualified’’ 
and ‘‘unqualified’’ membership preferences, 
without completely abolishing compulsory union 
membership. 

Under the ‘‘qualified preference’’ pro- 
vision, an employer may hire nonunion labor, 
but if the worker is not specifically exempted 
from union membership, and he (1) refuses to be- 
come a member of the union within 14 days 
after employment, or (2) does not remain a mem- 
ber of the union while employed in that indus- 
try, the employer must discharge the worker 
when asked to do so by the union if there is a 
qualified union member ready and willing to work 
in his place. The ‘“‘qualified preference” 
provisions are to be included in all agreements 
unless (1) the industry already has ‘‘unqualified 
preference’’ provisions incorporated in its agree- 
ments, or (2) the Arbitration Court sees good 
reasons in individual cases not to include 
**qualified preference’’ provisions. 

The ‘“‘unqualified preference’ provision 
requires all workers in an establishment--those 
already employed and new hirees--other than 
those workers specifically exempted, to become 
union members within 14 days after employment 
or 14 days after the provision comes into effect, 
and requires them to remain union members while 
employed in that industry. ‘‘Unqualified prefer- 
ence’’ provisions are to be incorporated in agree- 
ments if the parties have agreed to this in con- 
ciliation proceedings, or if at least 50 percent of 
the workers who will be bound by such an agree- 
ment wish to join a union. 

All present compulsory unionism pro- 
visions in any existing award or industrial 
agreement will expire (1) 15 months after pass- 
age of this bill, or (2) when the present award 
or agreement is superseded by another or can- 
celled, or (3) when the present award or agree- 
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ment is amended by the inclusion of a ‘‘quali- 
fied’’ or ‘‘unqualified’’ preference provision-- 
whichever of the three events shall occur first. 

The new bill also provides that any worker 
is entitled to become a member of the appro- 
priate union unless he is of known bad charac- 
ter; however, the union is not compelled to admit 
a new member if by so doing its maximum mem- 
bership, as fixed by any act, award, or order of 
the Court, is exceeded. On the other hand, a 
worker wishing to apply for a certificate of 
exemption on grounds of conscientious belief, 
whether on religious or other grounds, will be 
given a hearing before the Conscientious Objec- 
tion Committee and, if the exemption is allowed, 
he may receive a certificate of exemption from an 
authorized officer of the Public Service or from 
the Re istrar of Industrial Unions. These exemp- 
tions are renewable. 

In the past, the Government was respon- 
sible for enforcing these provisions; this is no 
longer the case, and recourse to the courts will 
be, necessary for resolving any dispute arising 
under the new provisions.--U.S. Embassy, Well- 
ington. 


Civil Servants’ Pay Rates Increased. A 
New Zealand Labor Department study has found 
that pay rates in the public service are 4d 
(US$0.046) per hour below those for comparable 
skills in private industry. As a result of this 
study, the Govemment has approved, retro- 
active to October 1, 1961, an increase of 34d 
(US$0.04) per hour in the wage rates of civil 
servants who are under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission, and whose wages 
are £2,000 (US$5,600) per year or less. Whether 
other employees in Government for whom special 
wage-setting tribunals exist--such as post and 
telegraph employees, police, teachers, etc.,-- 
receive this increase is to be decided by the 
appropriate tribunal. Railway employees have 
already been granted an increase by the wage- 
fixing authority in that industry. 

The Minister of Labor claims that this 
increase is not a raise, but an adjustment to 
bring public service wages to a level comparable 
with that of private industry, and that it should 
not be looked upon as a justification for wage 
claims which might result in inflation.--U.S. 
Embassy, Wellington. 
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International 


First LAFTA Round of Negotiations 
Closes. The Latin American Free Trade Area 
(LAFTA) contemplates the development of inter- 
American trade will be of long range and vital 
importance to the improvement of employment 
opportunities and levels of living of the Latin 
American work force. 

The original membership of LAFTA was 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
and Paraguay; these 7 countries have been joined 
by Colombia and Ecuador. 

The first round of negotiations lasted al- 
most 5 months and was concluded at Montevideo, 


the LAFTA headquarters, in December 1961. A 
report on the results of the meetings indicates 
that while concrete achievements are modest, 
they are important as they represent a new ven- 
ture, and because they are the first step in de- 
veloping closer economic ties between the mem- 
ber countries. 

Agreement was reached on tariff conces- 
sions involving some 2,500 products, and work- 
ing solutions were adopted for a number of 
difficult trade problems. The group established 
a budget and outlined a program of work for 1962. 

It was announced the next session will be 
held in Mexico City in September of this year. 
--U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 
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Peru 


Blue-Collar Workers Given 30-Day Indemni- 
fication. The Government has promulgated a law 
passed by the Peruvian Congress requiring all 
firms to pay blue-collar workers (obreros) sep- 
aration allowance amounting to 30 days pay for 
each year’s work. The enactment of this legis- 
lation represents a victory for the Confederation 
of Peruvian Labor (CTP), which takes the credit 
for being the primary instigator of the new law. 
The 30-day indemnification had previously ap- 
plied only to white-collar workers (empleados), 
and was binding only on campanies capitalized 
at over 500,000 soles (US$18,700).--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lima. 


Apprenticeship Training in Prospect. The 
Chamber of Deputies has passed a bili, now un- 
der consideration by the Senate, creating an ap- 


srenticoshte trainin peer modelled after 
those in Brazil a olombia, to be called 


SENATI, Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje y 
Trabajo Industrial (National Industrial Appren- 
ticeship and Labor Service). The initiative for 
this program came from the Sociedad Nacional 
de Industrias (National Society of Industries), 
and reflects awareness on the part of the coun- 
try’s leading industrialists of the importance of 
developing skilled manpower to keep pace with 
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Peru’s industrial and economic growth, as con- 
templated under the Ley de Promocion Industrial 
(Industrial Development Law) passed in 1959. 

The bill originated in the Ministry of De- 
velopment and Public Works. The SENATI di- 
rectorate will consist of six representatives 
designated by industry--three technicians from 
the Ministry of Development, three from the Min- 
istry of Education, and three from the Employ- 
ment Service of the Ministry of Labor. It is note- 
worthy that there will also be a representative 
from the Confederacion de Trabajadores de Peru 
(CTP)--Peruvian Confederation of Workers. 

The SENATI will be financed with a 1- 
percent monthly tax on payrolls, including sal- 
aries up to 6,000 soles (US$223) a month, to be 
paid by industry, the workers make no contribu- 
tion. Of the total contribution, 80 percent will 
be applied in the region of origin, so that the 
centers will presumably be created in the regions 
of greatest industrial importance. The remaining 
20 percent will be applied to administrative 
expenses. 

The SENATI will complement existing vo- 
cational and industrial training schools such as 
those set up by the ILO, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, a few private corporations, and trade un- 
ions, and those projected by the U.S. Agency 
for International Development.--U.S. Embassy, 
Lima. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. DENMARK: NUMBER OF WORKERS, BY SELECTED INDUSTRY, 1960 



































All Men Appren- | Young 
annie workers | Total [Skilled |Unskillea|“°™™ | tices | workers 
ated I ee oe 374. 738 | 258, 054 | 102,023} 156,031 | 76,467 | 27,266 | 12,951 
Manufacturing: 
OO SRS Genet ee Ss eee 14, 562 7,619 2, 139 5,480 6,475 156 312 
Beverages......... ..ccssese eeeeees 7,725 5, 669 459 5, 210 1,976 -- 80 
ae 7,702} 2,023} 1,302 721 | 5,416 52 211 
TORRID. oe oe ccedes sone ssciitinlips seve 15, 963 5,637 260 5,377 9, 314 20 992 
Clothing and footwear............ 13, 763 3, 031 2, 516 515 8,633 88 2,011 
Wood (excluding furniture)... 7, 406 5, 944 1,452 4,492 460 206 796 
Furmiture.............:scccccee ce ceee es 5, 569 4, 146 3, 371 775 392 804 227 
PBPelnees son ss sscvee os sscenseane sees oe 6, 985 3, 783 320 3, 463 2,725 15 462 
Graphics... ..........:010 0+ eeeseee ee 16,481 | 10,470 8,171 2, 299 2, 776 2, 343 892 
TN, « scus su sideoosebessaganammsnees 1, 239 885 202 683 249 19 86 
WRI sissies ns decency secccpegraps sce 3,054 1,572 32 1, 540 1, 244 “ 238 
I i oasscssoes ch svacrssemmggnese $009 9, 989 8, 291 401 7,890 1,637 2 59 
Stone, clay, and glass............ 16,375 | 13,821 1, 326} 12,495 1, 984 64 506 
Beas <eenccnesesshocaig enbeuegageesseis | 113,415] 85,705} 44, 449| 41,256 | 12,217] 12,917 2,576 
Other namufacturing...............} 4,002 2, 589 1, 203 1, 386 982 257 174 
Nonmanufacturing: 
Building.......... 2. sseceseece ee 56,847 | 49,418} 25,012 24, 406 50 7,061 318 
CommMetce.........ce:ccee ceceseereeeeee oe 22,089 | 21, 385 745} 20,640 591 12 101 
Transportation...........00. sess 25,269} 15,750 1,448} 14,302 7,217 367 1,935 
Miscellaneous... ....:. vce. ----:| 26,303 | 10, 316 7,215 3,101 | 12,129 2, 883 975 
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TOTAL 2. DENMARK: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS! FOR ADULT WORKERS, 
BY SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUP, JULY 1960 














(In ore?) 
Industry group Total Men Women 
| RR Rael: CORE FARR See Re NS 579 613 41] 
Manufacturing: ; 
Food (excluding beverages) ...............ccecccsscsseeees 479 561 382 
OS STRESS BERD Ril LI, 08 bP 592 620 508 
TE Tete ELS Tae bape tate ne Se 491 602 445 
ea RAE Ae Sek AR Ne RR Per Be a 458 551 395 
SOON CURE ROOOTRIIN 2s .nchussnengn sosvenresedesagegs teers oe 455 606 400 
Wood (excluding furniture)..............c.6.ceseeeeesceees 585 596 375 
AREER Sa EER caine Mis nay 582 596 423 
a ioveniedumiberiariessdveimatatesceicionbanian stacy 509 577 402 
SING sa sc ooss doh agshiel cg Fab 4p Snag ays cookoefpapenent os 721 769 449 
MINE «6s. 2.0 00ncccndedegidyooss 0050) gi bGho Mirae os be pe abprsese 567 611 402 
Besbiber :..5.)....-...i- bie. sieab angen... Apepiae 502 591 378 
en ea oe ee See ee OT ee Ore ee 522 556 380 
CE we CO nash KG ose icine HORE cdes sn SROK “4 Be > 520 520 402 
Dmmne, Chay, OO Ue cs on ok on snss ox see cofess sa soeves 542 554 430 
ES ee |. ee ae Ve ae ene oe we Ya 593 630 404 
II ase BccE bs seine cee sche SARs 00 00 ovcde Oe hlhy «ano BPNoo 0050 602 632 425 
Transportation equipment .. ........ cc. ..e scenes ee 642 642 383 
Other manufacturing ................0. cssseseee ce ceseeesnen sees 550 605 390 
Nonmanufacturing: 
ON celaiad cic eerrrerctaseiseds oe ovis hi divtnn estoes.sé x i 646 646 °° 
Commerce, transportation, CC. .........ccece veces 522 525 368 





















1 Including allowances; excluding holiday pay. 


a Danish kroner=100 ore; 100 ore=US$0.145. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 


Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 
Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 
and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


A monograph entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report No. 189) 
was issued in 1961. It is obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from the Regional Of- 
fices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Suite 540, 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta 9, 
Ga.; 18 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass.; 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Room 1000, 
341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, N.Y.; and Room 802, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, 
Calif. Checks or money orders should be made payable to the order of Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report No. 
191), Labor in India (BLS Report No. 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report No. 182), 
as well as a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor 
Legislation (BLS Report No. 210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





